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SHOULD WE TAKE OVER THEIR 


SCHOOLS? 


THE suggestion made recently by Mr. Wallace 
and others that Americans should take over and 
“democratize” the schools of Germany, if and 
when her collapse comes, should be vigorously 
The plan is ill advised not only for 
the good and sufficient reason that democracy 


opposed. 


is the wrong name for a way of life that is im- 
posed on a people by outsiders, but for the ad- 
ditional reason that such a scheme would not 
work. It would not work with 
the same reason that it has not worked with 
Danes, or Norwegians, or Netherlanders, or 
and would not work with Amer- 


yermans for 


Frenchmen 
icans. 
Even though it could not happen, imagine 
that Germany were to win the war and that an 
Army of Occupation of some 3,000,000 Nazis 
were to come over here. What would it mean 
if their Gauleiters and sub-Gauleiters were to 
propagandize American youth through the 
schools? It would mean controlling and super- 
vising instruction in 10,000 one-room rural 
schools in the State of Illinois alone, such is this 
world’s sadness, and more than 100,000 in the 
United States. It would mean controlling and 
supervising the work of 4,000 high-school and 
8,000 elementary-school teachers in the city of 
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Chicago and more than 1,000,000 in the United 
States. 
they would be resourceful in their sabotage. 
Quite naturally they would not like the Nazis 


Many of these people are bright and 


or the Quislings who “snitehed” on them. Peo- 
ple would get hurt. Children would recite 


the Nazi catechism with their tongues in their 
cheeks. They would stay away from school. 
The troubles the Germans are now having with 
the school teachers in Norway and Denmark 
and the Netherlands and France would be multi- 
plied. 

It might take a long time but eventually the 
Germans would be forced to the conclusion that 
peoples who have known even a 
freedom will not have new beliefs and values 


measure of 


shoved down their throats by identifiable out- 
Even if the Germans were able to pub- 
lish millions of new textbooks and insist upon 


siders. 


their being used, this would not turn the trick. 
A new way of life is much more than an idea 
or a dogma or an argument in a fresh textbook. 
It took MeGuffey’s “Readers,” 
apple pie, a full generation to catch on and 


American as 


they merely repeated what everyone believed 
anyway. Schools have always tended to be con- 
servative institutions and are much more apt to 
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solidify and rationalize what a people already 
stand for than they are to tear down the old 
idols and erect new ones. In all probability the 
verdict of history will be that we have greatly 
exaggerated the role of formal education in “re- 
making’ Germany, “Education for Death” to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

That through the 
might be somewhat easier in a nation like Ger- 


propagandizing schools 
many where educational authority is by tradi- 


more highly centralized is undoubtedly 


Sut even there, the ultimate suecess of 


tion 
true. 
a plan which requires that outsiders assume 
control of an educational system rests upon 
what goes on in the individual classrooms, and 
if the program 


fails. 


teachers are recalcitrant the 
The German teachers would be reealci- 
We would face the same baffling prob- 
lems in make little 


democrats out of the little Nazis as the Germans 


trant. 
usine German schools to 
have faced in trying to do the opposite in some 
of the conquered countries. That nice boy from 
Indiana, wearing an American uniform, who 
was made to stand in the corridor of a Stuttgart 
elementary school to see to it that the German 
children learned the truth about Hitler and 
Hess (OWI copyright) would not be a nice boy 
to the Herren and Frauen and Kindern of Stutt- 
gart, or Munich, or Leipzig, or Diisseldorf. He 
would be, instead, the symbol of an outside 
tyranny and whatever beliefs we have about the 
unique ability of Germans to endure tyranny 
from Germans they are difficult people for 
someone else to keep down. 

In the long run, people support and defend 
whatever political and econcmie systems im- 
press them as operating in their own interests. 
The people often make mistakes because they 
have been misled or because the issues are not 
clear or because no one knows the answers, but 
even in a dictatorship the dictators are sup- 
ported because at least a large minority of the 
citizens believe the men on horseback can get 
more for them than any other group. Cer- 
tainly this is the best single explanation of 
Hitler’s rise to power. If we United Nations 
succeed in what we hope to do after the war 
our primary job will be to make it clear even 
to the dim-witted that freedom and democracy 
will bring more of this world’s happiness to 
everyone, including the Germans, than will any 


We 


other political or economic scheme known. 
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failed badly once when we at least did no more 
than stand idly by while the Weimar Republi- 
vans struggled under almost unbelievable psy 
chological and economie handicaps to mak 
democracy go. 

To show Germans that when demuveracy is 
really tried it gives more people a greater quan 
tity of the things they want than any other way 
of life is our only chance. If this cannot be 
demonstrated, democracy fails the only test that 
makes sense. Hiram Motherwell, in “The Peace 
We Fight For,” describes some interesting ways 
in which a defeated Axis could be shown what 
democracy has to offer. He writes, however, 
about food to be given freely and to all who 
need it at the end of the war and not about 
controlling the school eurriculum. The latter 
will take care of itself if people starve with 
Fascism and eat on the democracies. Mother- 
well’s method of proving our point will be ex- 
pensive for the United Nations but at least some 
loyal Americans will suffer with much better 
conscience the taxation and rationing necessary 
to give Europe a chance to rebuild herself than 
they now submit to the sacrifices that are de- 
manded in order to tear Europe apart with 
block busters. 

This business of expense, however, is almost 
entirely relative. If we can assume that any 
German who came to visit America after the 
war (with some discreet guidance as to districts 
to view) would go back bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm as to what democracy and freedom can 
do for a people, and many Germans did just this 
between 1850 and 1910, the possibilities of an 
annual expenditure for such educational trips 
of one billion dollars (less than one week of the 
cost of the war to the United States) are in- 
triguing. With that sum, 1,000,000 German 
youths, or teachers, or fathers, or mothers, or 
farmers, or artisans could and would come over 
to see what we have to offer. This not only 
would be effective economic pump-priming but 
in terms of what is known about the way people 
change their value systems, money spent in this 
yay would bring greater returns than money 
spent in the supervision of German schools by 
Americans no matter how well-intentioned the 
latter might be or how many of them were 
selected because their names were Schwartz, or 
Schmidt, or Hertzberg, or Eisenhower. 
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So far as democratic leadership from within 
Germany is concerned, there is every reason to 
believe that it will reappear when the Nazis 
ro. And it is just this indigenous leadership 
that will have a chance with the German people. 
\Vhen the time comes that such leaders do 
emerge, the United Nations can do a great deal 
to support and encourage them. These German 
democrats will get to work on the schools and 
the changes they effect will have some chance of 
influencing the lives of German youngsters. 
Whatever we tried would be damned from the 
start. 

A people slowly, but nevertheless eventually, 
vet around to living in such a way as to enable 
them to procure the greatest number of the 
things they want according to their lights. If 
we are to have peage after this current blood- 


Bwemt¢e... 
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letting, we must see to it that a tremendous 
number of people who do not now so believe are 
thoroughly convinced that what we stand for 
comes closest to guaranteeing not only for us 
but for everyone, including the Germans, the 
greatest good for the greatest number of men 
And our treat- 
ment of our vanquished enemies will have much 


and women and boys and girls. 


to do with determining what they think of us 
Words 


and propagandistic approaches and control of 


and of our political and economic ideas. 


the schools are powerful weapons, but as Lin- 
coln put it, “You can’t fool all the people all of 
the time.” When these people get tired of being 
fooled they judge Democracy or Fascism or 
Communism by their fruits and not by what 


” 


evangelists say about them, even in the school- 


room. 





THE AAUW TO PROMOTE GOOD WILL 
TOWARD OUR ALLIES 

IMPROVEMENT of understanding between the 
people of the United States and those of Great 
Britain, Russia, and our other allies was ac- 
cepted as a major responsibility by state presi- 
dents of the American Association of University 
Women at their national conference in Wash- 
ington, September 12-16. “The association can 
well serve as a stabilizer of emotional ques- 
tions,” said Alzada Comstock, professor of eco- 
nomics, Mt. Holyoke College, chairman of the 
Committee on International Education, at the 
conference session devoted to international ques- 


tions. She added: 


We must know enough about Russia to understand 
that the Rusians have ways of doing things that are 
different from ours. Since I am not in a position 
to influence the Russians to study our queer ways, 
I should like to persuade us to study their queer 
ways so that we will not expect them to react as we 
do on matters that concern both countries. 


Bessie C. Randolph, president, Hollins Col- 
lege (Va.), chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lative Program, believes that: 

An accord with Great Britain is one of the most 
useful things we can achieve. When we speak of 
Great Britain, we are not just talking about Eng- 
land, Seotland, and Wales, but about the Britannic 





League of Nations which consists of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Ireland, the Union of South 
Africa, Australia, Egypt, and, perhaps soon, the 
United States of India. No international order of 
a permanent kind can be built without collaboration 
with these seven. You don’t have to be Anglophiles, 
but 100-per-cent realistic Americans, to realize this. 


Helen C. White, professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, national president, 
AAUW, told of a recent visit to Quebec, where 
she spoke at a meeting of the Canadian Fed- 
She 
sensed a strong solidarity between the two coun- 


eration of University Women. said she 
tries during that visit. 

Laura Zirbes, professor of education, the Ohio 
State University, chairman of the Edueation 
Committee, led a diseussion on the wartime 
problems of childhood education. 

Results of an informal survey of the effects 
of war on children and youth in communities 
of the Rocky Mountain Region were reported 
by Mrs. Charles J. Oviatt, of Sheridan (Wyo.), 
vice-president for Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming. She pointed out that, in a large 
percentage of the communities studied, there 
was a marked increase in such problems as mal- 
nutrition, emotional instability, lowered school 
standards, school absenteeism, and juvenile de- 


linquency. She said that the reports from the 
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AAUW branches showed a strikingly small dif- 
ference between military and non-military com- 
munities, explaining that the community which 
loses its population is as hard hit in problems 
affecting children and youth as are those that 
have suddenly beeome overpopulated, since 
“leadership goes first.” 

Report of a survey by loeal AAUW groups 
of summer activities in the field of child care 
was presented by Anna Halberg, professor of 
edueation, Wilson Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Topping the list of agencies spon- 
soring such summer-time projects were the pub- 
lie schools. Religious organizations eame second, 
with libraries in third place. 

The impact of war on higher education for 
women was discussed at a round table headed 
by Dora Parkinson, of Columbus (Miss.), see- 
ond vice-president, AAUW. 


were urged to keep a vigilant eye on edueation 


State presidents 


and do everything possible to ease the impacts 
of reduced college attendance, losses and shifts 
in faculty personnel, disrupted curricula, and 
curtailed finances. 

Extension of social seeurity was the chief 
topie discussed at the session headed by Caroline 
F. Ware, head of the program-planning unit, 
Consumer OPA, Social 
Studies Committee, and Esther Cole Franklin, 
of Washington (D. C.), 
studies, AAUW. The problem of adjusting our 
social-seeurity program to the coming period 


Division, chairman, 


associate in social 


of transition from war industry back to peace- 


time functioning was discussed by Eveline 
3urns, lecturer in the Graduate School, Colum- 
directed the Study of 
Related Policies for the 


Planning Board. 


bia University, who 
Work, and 


Resources 


Security 
National 

A sustained interest in fellowships and an in- 
erease in fellowship funds was reported by Ruth 
Wilson Tryon, of Washington (D. C.), 
tary to the Committee on Fellowship Endow- 
ment. Adeline De Sale 


fessor of chemistry, the University of Chieago, 


secre- 


Link, assistant pro- 
chairman of the Fellowship Awards Committee, 
spoke on how the awards are determined. 

Lura Beam, associate in the arts, AAUW, was 
speaker for the arts session, reporting that 
AAUW traveling art exhibitions had drawn a 
total attendance of more than 126,000 persons 
during the past year, more than twice the num- 


ber for the previous year. 
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THE COMMISSION ON CITIZENSHIP 
OF THE AAC 

AT a recent meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, the following persons were 
appointed to a Commission on Citizenship: 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean, School of Law, 
New York University, Philip C. 
Nash, president, University of Toledo (Ohio), 
vice-chairman; EK. B. Bunn, president, Loyola 
College (Baltimore), secretary; and Rufus B. 
Clement, president, Atlanta University; R. C. 
Clothier, president, Rutgers University; Arthur 
G. Coons, dean of faculty, Occidental College 
(Los Angeles); W. M. Jardine, president, Uni 
versity of Wichita (Kans.); Mildred H. Me- 
Afee, president, Wellesley College; Felix Mor- 
ley, president, Haverford (Pa.) College; Wil 
liam E. Mosher, dean, School of Citizenship, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University; Ralph Barton 
Perry, Edgar Pierce professor of philosophy, 
Harvard University; Hubert presi- 
dent, Huntington College (Montgomery, Ala.) ; 
Charles J. Smith, president, Roanoke College 
(Salem, Va.); John J. Tigert, president, Uni- 
versity of Florida; and Constance Warren, 
president, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
| eA 

The first two items planned by the commission 


chairman; 


Searcy, 


are “the development of ways and means to 
stimulate more intelligent and active interest in 
publie life on the part of college men and wo- 
men,” and co-operation with the Universities 
Committee on Post War International Problems, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Perry, “in 
the formulation of plans for winning the peace.” 


A BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE ELL- 
WOOD P. CUBBERLEY IN PREPA- 
RATION 

In a letter to the editor, Frederick Rand 
Rogers states that he is preparing a biography 
of the late Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, for 
many years dean of the Sehool of Edueation, 
Stanford University. The project has the ap- 
proval of Mrs. Cubberley. 

Dr. Rogers grew up, so to speak, on the Stan- 
ford eampus (his father was a professor of 
physics in the university) and knew Dr. Cub- 
berley very well personally as well as having 
been as a student one of “Cubberley’s boys.” 

Dr. Rogers, who may be addressed at Casa 
Monte Vista, Cuppertino (Calif.), would be 
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clad to hear from those among Dr. Cubberley’s 
professional acquaintances who are in a posi- 
tion to give him anecdotes connected with Dr. 
Cubberley’s professional life, as well as ap- 
praisals of the Cubberley influence on American 


education. 


SHOULD THE “PROGRESSIVES” GIVE 
UP THEIR “PROGRESSIVISM” FOR 
THE DURATION? 

SHouLD the “Progressives” drop their dis- 
tinctive title and assume a designation that 
emphasizes unequivocally the implications of 
the term, “Democracy”? This change was re- 
cently suggested by Alice Keliher, professor 
of edueation, New York University, in the first 
of a series of forums on current educational 
problems, sponsored by Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, under the chairmanship of 
Willard S. Elsbree, professor of education in 
the latter institution. The 
held on October 11, and was attended by 100 
public-school executives of New York City and 


first forum was 


neighboring communities. 

According to The Sun (New York), October 
12, Dr. Keliher urged the superintendents to 
“throw away the word, ‘progressive,’ and talk 
about education for said 
that, if the school leaders will take 
compelling view of the meaning of democ- 


democracy.” She 
“a more 
racy,’ their objectives and methods will be 
readily understandable to parents, who now 
too often, in her judgment, are confusedly con- 
trasting “good education with progressive edu- 
cation.” 

The members of the conference, it seems, 
have been worried because of what The Sun’s 
report refers to as “the recent upsurge of 
criticism of the progressive-education move- 
ment.” The belief was expresed that pro- 
gressive education has not clearly defined its 
alms, and that the lack of clarity has confused 
parents and others interested in the work of 
the schools, and has also given some effective 
ammunition to those who wish to curtail edu- 
cational expenditures. 

The tenets of progressive education, as is 
well known, have had a long and respectable 
history. The adjective, “Progressive,” itself, 
has been used to designate these tenets for at 


least 300 years. And, as compared with philo- 


sophical postulates in general, the progressive 
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tenets are far from obscure or indefinite. 
They are, indeed, clear-cut and relatively un- 
equivocal. Furthermore, they have exerted, at 
times, a most helpful and wholesome influence 
upon educational practice. 

It is that the 


ized education will change with changing social 


obvious funetions of organ- 


needs. It is equally obvious that the postulates 
and assumptions controlling edueational prae- 
At one 


time, certain postulates will be in the ascen- 


tice must be correspondingly modified. 


dant; at another time, perhaps, their very op- 
posites must be in control. 

The progressive tenets have always empha- 
sized freedom and minimized duty and dis- 
cipline. They have emphasized learning at the 
behest of immediate needs that are recognized 
as such by the learner; they have minimized 


the more remote needs and, in general, the 


needs of the social group as a whole. They 
have emphasized interesting learning; they 
have minimized the more difficult types of 


learning that are systematic, sequential, and 
As John Dewey has pointed out, 
attitude 


exacting. 


to take an “either-or” toward these 


contrasting postulates is most unfortunate. 
Each term in the several pairs of terms repre- 
sents an important and, at times, a_ highly 
desirable educational procedure. 

In wartime there can be no doubt as to the 
factors upon which the heavier emphasis must 
fall. But there is need,.even in wartime, for 
caution lest the necessary emphasis become an 
unnecessary overemphasis. This was the point 
of F. Alden letter 


Society, August 21, which, coming as it did 


Shaw’s in SCHOOL AND 
from an outstanding Essentialist, has attracted 
wide attention. 

Eras of peace and prosperity are golden days 
for the progressives. It was in the golden 
decade of the 1920’s that progressive education 
had its most notable development in our own 
country—and the tenets of progressive educa- 
tion found their first important expression dur- 
ing the Golden Age of Athens. In both cases, 
progressive education needed to be tempered by 
a rival school of educational theory—just as, in 
a political democracy, the “ins” should always 
be subject to criticism from a healthy and wide- 
awake minority of “outs.” By the same token, 
there would seem to be a place in present-day 
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wartime education for a progressive group which 
Mr. Shaw’s words, the 
If our 


will see to it that, in 
“baby is not thrown out with the bath.” 
contemporary progressives desert their colors, it 
is the present writer’s belief that a new group 
of progressives should be organized to replace 
them.—W. C. B. 

FELLOWSHIPS AND OTHER GRANTS 

OFFERED IN THE SOCIAL 


SCIENCES 
THE Social Seience Research Council offers 
for the academic year, 1944—45, several predoc- 
torate and postdoectorate fellowships, as well as 
for specifie research 


additional grants-in-aid 


projects. The fields included are economies, 
economie and political history, political science, 
social psychology, sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, statisties, and “social aspects of related 
disciplines.” 

field with a 


basic stipend of 1,800, are open to men and 


Predoctoral fellowships, each 
women, citizens of the United States or Canada, 
who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree and 
who will have completed during the present aca- 
demic year “all courses and examinations for 
which they are eligible before completion of the 
thesis.” They are not open to persons who will 
be over 30 years of age on July 1, 1944, or who 
plan to receive the Ph.D. before the expiration 
of the period of appointment for whieh appli- 
cation is made. The purpose of these awards is 
“to supplement formal graduate study by op- 
portunities for field work which will assure first- 
hand familiarity with the data of social science 
in the making.” 

Postdoctoral research-training fellowships are 
open to citizens of the United States or Canada, 
“who, ordinarily, are not over 35 years of age,” 
and who hold the Ph.D. or its equivalent at the 
time of application or give assurance that the 
degree will be received before February 15, 
1944. 
ships is to broaden the research training and 


“The primary purpose of these fellow- 


equipment of promising young social scientists.” 
The grants are not intended, however, “to facili- 
tate the completion of research projects or the 


investigations undertaken as 
The choice of place of 


eontinuation of 


doctoral disertations.’ 
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study is left to the appointee, subject to the ap 
proval of the Fellowship Committee of the eoun- 
cil. The basie stipend is $1,800 for single ap 
pointees; $2,500 for married appointees. Sup 
plementary allowances may also be made toward 
the support of dependents and to defray ex 
penses of travel. 

Grants-in-aid of research are available to m: 
ture scholars, permanent residents of the United 
States or Canada, without reference to age. 
They are not made to candidates for a degree 
They are offered “especially with a view to as 
sisting members of the staffs of institutions 
which cannot at present provide adequate funds 
for social-science research, and are designed to 
aid in completing rather than in initiating proj 
ects.” Before applying, “the applicant should 
have canvassed other possible sources of sup- 


’ 


port, especially the institution to which he is 
attached.” The amount granted by the council 
“will ordinarily not exceed $1,000.” 

The closing date for applications for either of 
the two types of fellowship is February 1, 1944; 
for grants-in-aid, January 15, 1944. Applica- 
tion blanks may be requested of the council's 
secretary on fellowships and_ grants-in-aid, 
Laura Barrett, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. It is suggested that such blanks be ob- 
tained well in advance of the closing dates. 

The council’s Committee on Social Science 
Personnel comprises: Robert Redfield, dean, di- 
vision of social sciences, the University of Chi- 
ago, chairman; W. Rex Crawford, chairman, 
department of social sciences, University of 
Pennsylvania; Edward Pendleton Herring, sec- 
retary, Graduate School of Publie Administra- 
tion, Harvard University; Ben W. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of economics, Oberlin (Ohio) College; 
and Philip E. Mosely, professor of history, 
Hunter College, New York City. The Commit- 
tee on Grants-in-Aid is made up of Blair 
Stewart, professor of economies, Reed College 
(Portland, Ore.), chairman; Richard M. Elliott, 
professor of psychology, University of Minne- 
sota; William P. Maddox, associate professor 
of political science, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Curtis P. Nettels, professor of history, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Louis Wirth, professor 
of sociology, the University of Chicago. 
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Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GEORGE H. SaBineE, dean, Graduate School, 
Cornell University, has been named to the newly 
created post of vice-president of the university. 
Sherman Peer, an attorney of Ithaca, was ap- 
pointed temporary provost to “develop the uni- 
versity’s financial resources.” 

WittiAM I. Myers, whose appointment as 
acting dean, State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 14, was appointed to the dean- 
ship, October 16. 

THE REVEREND MatTrHew J. Fitzsimons, 
regent, Scheol of Education, Fordham Univer- 
sity, has been appointed executive director of 
the City Hall Division of the university. The 
division contains the School of Edueation and 
the School of Law. 


JoHN B. GeEISEL, formerly of Ann Arbor 
(Mich.), has been appointed principal, Ortho- 
genie Sehool, and instructor in edueation, the 
University of Chicago. 

BroTHER BERNARD ALFRED, assistant 
fessor of mathematies, has replaced Brother D. 
Felix as head of the department, Manhattan 
College, New York City. Brother D. Felix, who 
served as head for the past twenty years, has 
been foreed by ill health to resign. 


pro- 


Miscua H. Fayer, formerly of Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence (East Lansing), will become head of the 
newly established department of Russian, Mid- 
dlebury (Vt.) College, November 1. In addi- 
tion to the Russian language, the department 
will offer a course in Russian civilization, given 
in English and covering the “significant polit- 
ical, economic, social, scientific, and cultural 
developments during the past two centuries.” 


WALLACE WorZELLA, formerly on the staff of 
the department of agronomy, Purdue Univer- 
sity, has been appointed head of the department 
of agronomy, South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, Brookings. 


St. Vincent CouueceE (Latrobe, Pa.) has sent 
to ScHoot anp Society the following list of 





members of the staff: in the department of 
philosophy, the Reverend Blase Strittmatter, 
O.S.B., the O.S.B. 
(also history), the Reverend Oliver Grosselin, 


Reverend Genaduis Diez, 
O.S.B. (also mathematies and religion), and the 
Reverend Ernest Gensheimer, O.S.B.; theology, 
O.S.B., the 
Reverend Anthony Stromovich, O.S.B. 
Greek), Nepomucene Hruza, 
O.S.B., and the Wolfgang Frey, 
O.S.B.; physies, the Reverend Bernard Brinker, 
O.S.B., the Reverend Roland Heid, 0.S.B., the 
Reverend Ulrich Thaner, O.S.B., Daniel 
Nolan (also chemistry); Greek, the Reverend 
Bruno Sivak, O.S.B. (also Latin), the Rev- 
erend Gabriel Briestensky, O.S.B., and the Rev- 
erend Hilary Kaib, O.S.B. (also Latin); Eng- 
lish, the Reverend Camillus Long, O.S.B., the 
Reverend Leander Pail, O.S.B., the Reverend 
Quentin Schaut, O.S.B., Reverend 
Walter Stehle; chemistry and mathematies, the 
Reverend Bertin Emling, O.S.B., the Reverend 
Cyprian Yahner, O.S.B., Reverend 
Mark Kistner, O.S.B.; 
Bonaventure Reithmeier, O.S.B. (German and 
Latin), the Reverend Coleman Lillig, O.S.B. 
(accounting), the Reverend Constantine Zech, 
O.S.B. (musie and choral work), the Reverend 
Edward Westrup, O.S.B. (biology), the Rev- 
erend Felix Fellner, O.S.B., and the Reverend 
Hugh Wilt, O.S.B. 
Gervase Chutis, O.S.B. (economies and sociol- 
ogy), the Reverend Harold Phillips, O.S.B. 
(psychology), the Reverend John Ujlaki, O.S.B. 
(French), the Reverend Matthew Benko, O.S.B. 
(canon law), the Reverend Max Dumann, 
O.S.B., and the Reverend Patrick MeKivigan, 
O.S.B. (geography), the Reverend Otto Wen- 
dell, O.S.B. (liturgy), the Reverend Paulinus 
Selle, O.S.B., and Reverend Justin Krellner, 
O.S.B. (religion), the Reverend Ralph Baily, 
O.S.B. (musie, band, and orchestra), Eugene 
drawing, and 


the Reverend Andrew Biberger, 
(also 
the Reverend 


Reverend 


and 


and the 


and the 


also the Reverend 


(history), the Reverend 


Kline (edueation, mechanical 
mathematies), the Reverend Michael Carmody 
regulations), Hurley 
(aireraft identifieation), the Vitus 
Kriegel, (political science), and Eugene Ed- 
wards (physical training). 


(civil air James A. 


Reverend 
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Anton O. THOMPSON, associate professor of 
education and psychology, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College (Flagstaff), has been appointed act- 
ing director, bureau of recommendations, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Minnesota, dur- 
ing the absence of Clifford P. Archer, who is on 
duty with the armed forces. 

Tue following persons were appointed re- 
cently to the staff, State Teachers College (Man- 
kato, Minn.) : 
visor, for the leave of absence granted to Helen 


Isabel Long, first-grade super- 


Narber for service as a collaborator in a study 
of human development and education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Augusta Heiberg Fischer, 
who has returned to the division of health and 
physical edueation; and Grant Willard, as in- 
structor in business education and administra- 


tive assistant. 


Tue following announcement of appointments 
to the staff at Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science has been sent to 
ScHOoL AND Society: Albert Christ-Janer, head 
of the department of art, Stephens College (Co- 
lumbia, Mo.) has been appointed head of the 
department of art, to replace E. B. Brauner, 
who has served as acting head since the retire- 
ment in September, 1942, of A. G. Scheele; 
John de Martelly, well-known artist, was ap- 
pointed to the department in September to give 
courses in painting and the graphie arts; Ar- 
nold Blanch and Doris Lee will assume teaching 
duties in the department in January. James 8. 
Frame, head of the department of mathematics, 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), has been 
named head of the departmert of mathematies, 
replacing L. C. Plant, who retired in 1937, but 
1942. 


Russell A. Runnells, former associate professor 


has been serving as acting head since 
of veterinary pathology, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, succeeds F. W. 
Chamberlain, retired, as head of the department 
of anatomy. Shao Chang Lee, former head of 
the department of oriental studies, University of 
Hawaii, and Luis-Alberto Sanchez, former pro- 
fessor of American and Peruvian literature, 
University of Lima, have been appointed to the 
newly established Institute of Foreign Studies. 
Professor Lee is giving courses in Chinese eiv- 
ilization and the history of China since 1750; 


Dr. Sanchez will give courses during the winter 


term only. 
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Rosen J. MAASKE, president, Eastern Oregon 
College of Education (La Grande), has an- 
nounced the following appointments: Martha 
L. Addy, professor of education; 
Lucas F. Sterne, assistant professor of secre- 


assistant 


tarial science; Roy O. Schilling, supervisor of 
School: 
George B. Fielding, instructor in physical edu- 


teaching, Ackerman Demonstration 
cation; Erwin Lange, instructor in_ physics; 
Arta F. 
Betty J. Grice, college health nurse. 


Lawrence, acting college librarian; and 


Louise KiLtGore and Betty Jo Hays have 
been appointed to instructorships in the depart- 
health 
women, Louisiana State University. 


ment of and physical education for 


CHARLES PREBLE, on leave of absence as head 
of the department of geography, State Normal 
School (Farmington, Me.), has been appointed 
acting associate professor of geography, Uni- 
versity of Maine. The following persons have 
been appointed to instructorships: Kathryn G. 
Speicher, bacteriology; Ervin A. Arbo and Viec- 
tor H. Coffin, physies; Byron Fairchild, history 
and government; Eugene B. Gordon and Flavia 
L. Richardson, mathematies; John B. Roberts, 
speech; George W. Sanderlin and Perry D. 
Westbrook, English; Hugh Edwin Young, eco- 
nomies; Frank R. Gethro and Kenneth L. Par- 
sons, electrical engineering; and Samuel W. 
Smith, chemistry. 

WituiAmM G. Murray, professor of economies, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, became acting head of the department of 
economics and sociology, September 30, upon 
the resignation of Theodore W. Schultz, whose 
appointment as professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, the University of Chicago, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, October 2. Gertrude 
EK. Chittenden, assistant professor of child de- 
velopment, has been named head of the depart- 
ment, to sueceed Lydia V. Swanson, who has 
relinquished her administrative duties but will 
continue to serve as professor of child develop- 
Fay Farnum, formerly of New York 
University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematies; J. C. Holbert, of the 
of animal husbandry, has been 


ment. 


department 
granted leave of absence for the current year; 
and W. T. Jackson has returned to the depart- 
ment of history and government as assistant 
professor after a year’s leave of absence for 
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service with the Intelligence Division of the 
Navy. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE (Chestertown, Md.) 
has announced the following additions to the 
Board of Governors: John Dickinson, general 
counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Phila- 
delphia; Wayne Johnson, lawyer, New York 
City; and Judge W. R. Horney, of Centreville, 
Md. 

Russet H. Kurz, editor, “Social Work 
Yearbook,” Russell (New 
York City), has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral director of the foundation, according to 


Sage Foundation 


an anouncement by the general director, Shelby 
M. Harrison, October 4. Mr. Kurtz has been 
a member of the staff since 1931. 

Joun F. Conroy, former principal, Junior 
High School 118, the Bronx (New York), has 
been elected assistant superintendent of schools, 
New York City. 


permanent “after a three-year probation.” 


The appointment will become 


SAMUEL E. FLEMING, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Seattle (Wash.), was appointed act- 
ing superintendent, September 24, to serve dur- 
ing the absence of the superintendent, Worth 
McClure, who has gone to England with a com- 
mittee “chosen by the OWI to study the British 
Mr. McClure expects to 
be absent for approximately two months. 


educational system.” 


Recent Deaths 

Kpwin CLARENCE Norton, dean emeritus, 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), 
October 6. Dr. Norton, who was eighty-seven 
years old at the time of his death, had been 
one of the founders of the college (1888) and 
a member of the first faculty. In 1890 he was 
named dean and professor of Greek language 


died, 


and literature and continued in these posts until 
his retirement, 1923. 

JutiA E. WILLKIE, sister of Wendell L. 
Willkie and former professor of ancient and 
modern languages, Manchester College (North 
Manchester, Ind.), died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, October 7, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Miss Willkie, who for some time had worked 
as a bacteriologist at St. Catherines (Ontario), 
has been serving as director of the priorities 
section of the Chance Vought Division, United 
Aireraft Corporation, Bridgeport (Conn.), since 
May, 1942. During the first World War, she 
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had served as a translator of foreign docu- 


ments in the War Department. 

CouOoNEL Dean Hupnurt, professor of mili 
tary tacties, Yale University, died, Oetober 11, 
Colonel Hudnutt 
had been engaged in active military service from 
1916 until he entered the Army War College in 
1939. 
the university in 1940. 


at the age of fifty-two years. 


He was named to the professorship at 


Max WERTHEIMER, member of the graduate 
faculty of political and social science, New 
School for Social Research (New York City), 
succumbed to a heart attack, October 12, at the 
age of sixty-three years. Dr. Wertheimer, who 
left Germany where he had been head of the 
department of psychology (1929-33), Frank- 
furt-am-Main, soon after Hitler came to power 
and before the first dismissal of Jewish pro- 
fessors, was one of the original members of the 
University in Exile, founded in 1933 by Alvin 
Johnson, director, New School for Social Re- 
search. Dr. Wertheimer was well known in the 
field of psychology, having been the founder of 
the “Gestalt” school in 1912. 


completed a “monumental work in English on 


He had recently 


which he had been engaged for a number of 
years—‘Productive Thinking.’ ” 

Montrort V. MELCHIOR, head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages, Haverford (Pa.) 
College, plunged to his death from the ‘eighth- 
floor office of his physician, October 12. Dr. 
Melchior, who was thirty-eight years old at the 
time of his death, had been in ill health for some 
time. 

THE REVEREND SOLOMON PorteR [oop, 
founder (1884) of the Beaufort (S. C.) Nor- 
mal Academy, under the Freedman’s Board of 
the Presbyterian Church, died, October 12, at 
Hood had 


Jordentown 


the age of ninety years. Dr. also 
been instrumental in founding the 
(N. J.) Institute, now the New Jersey Manual 
Training School. In 1921, he was appointed 
Minister to President 
Upon his return from Africa, he served for four 


Liberia by Harding. 
years as president, Campbell College (Jackson, 
Miss.), and as dean of theology, Paul Quinn 
College, Waco, Tex. At the time of his death, 
he was director of religious education for the 
New Jersey Conference of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 


Srr MICHAEL SADLER, retired master of Uni- 
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versity College, Oxford University, died, Octo- 
Sir 


Michael, who “played an important role in the 


ber 14, at the age of eighty-two years. 
formative period of English education in the 
past two generations,” had served as secretary, 
Oxford (1885-95); a 


University Extension 


member of the Royal Commission on Seeon- 
dary Edueation (1893-1895); director of spe- 
cial inquiries and reports (1895-1903), Edu- 
cation Department; professor of history and 


(1903-11), Vie- 
toria University (Manchester); vice-chancellor 


administration of education 
(1911-23), Leeds University; and master, Uni- 
versity College, 1923 until his retirement, 1934. 
In 1930, he lectured in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

THe REVEREND JOHANN MICHAEL Rev, who 
since 1899 had served as professor of theology, 
Wartburg 
Iowa), died, October 15, at the age of seventy- 


Theological Seminary (Dubuque, 
three years. 

CHARLES Peter SINNOTT, former professor 
of natural State College 
(Bridgewater, Mass.), died, October 16, at the 
Dr. Sinnott, 
has served the college from 1897 until his retire- 
ment (1929), had taught at Atlanta University 
and at the State Normal School State 
Teachers College), Milwaukee. 


sciences, Teachers 


age of eighty-four years. who 


(now 


Coming Events 

AccorRDING to an announcement received by 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 15, the Joint An- 
nual Meeting of the Illinois 
School Boards and Illinois City Superintend- 


Association of 
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ents’ Association will be held in Springfield, 
26-27. Among the speakers on the 
program will be Vernon L. Nickell, state super 
publie Floyd W. 
Reeves, professor of administration, the Uni- 
Chicago; Ralph W. Tyler, chair 


man, department of education, the University 


October 
intendent of instruction ; 
versity of 
of Chicago; and Paul Meisner, superintendent 


“Schools in Wartime” 


is the general theme of the convocation. 


of schools, Gleneoe, Ill. 


Other Items 

Unitep Cuina RE IEF is offering materials 
that may be of value in courses in Chinese his 
tory and culture, especially classes in the lower 
schools. Among the items available (many with 
pamphlets, posters, maps, 
books, and records of Chinese musie and songs. 
Further information obtained from 
United China Relief, New 
York, N. Y. 

AccorDING to The Christian Science Monito» 
(September 16), the Navy Department’s Japa 
nese-Language School at the University of Colo- 


out charge) are: 
may be 


1790 Broadway, 


rado conferred “a signal honor upon 90 per cent 
of the faculty consisting of Nisei or American- 
born Japanese.” Captain Frank H. Roberts, 
director of all Navy courses on the eampus, 
presented each of these instructors with an en- 
graved certificate “for outstanding faithfulness 
and diligence despite conditions of racial un- 
The presentation was made at the recent 
graduation of a group of ensigns considered to 
be the “largest group of Caucasians ever to 


rest.” 


learn Japanese.” 


Shorter Papers... 





ILLITERACY—FACT AND FICTION 
HarDLY a day passes without a newspaper 
editorial, a magazine article, or a radio speaker 
presenting some comment on the extent of the 
problem of illiteracy in our country. In nearly 
every instance, a mathematical figure of con- 
siderable size is presented to substantiate the 
claim. Notwithstanding all of these comments 
one finds, upon careful «xploration of the mat- 
ter, that very little is known about the actual 
size of this problem. The reason for this con- 
dition will be found in the varieties of ways by 


which the problem is approached and studied. 


The “World Almanac” defines an illiterate as 
any person ten years of age or over who cannot 
write in any language. 

According to the 1930 census, there are 1.5 
per cent of native whites who ean be so celassi- 
fied. 

If the criterion of literacy is considered to be 
fourth-grade education, then the percentage of 
illiterates is much higher. Indeed, it has been 
reported that, according to the latter criterion, 
one person in seven (13.5 per cent) of our male 
population over 25 years is functionally illit- 
erate. 
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It is sometimes assumed that educational ex- 
perience beyond four years is necessary for 
literacy; persons possessing less than five years 
of formal schooling are considered to be in- 
capable of carrying on the functions or demands 
of a normal life which makes substantial use of 
basic literacy skills. These persons are there- 
fore referred to as “functionally illiterate.” 

The problem of literacy is, however, quite 
Let us consider those males whose 
These 


people are concentrated, of course, in those 


complex. 
formal education is four years or less. 


communities where dense populations are found. 
New York with its great population leads the 
list; sparsely populated states contribute many 
fewer illiterates. Yet we should consider these 
additional facets. Several states with relatively 
small total populations contribute greatly to the 
total illiterates. In 
Georgia, and South Carolina over 30 per cent 
of men above 25 years of age completed less 


number of Louisiana, 


than 5 years of school work. 

On the other hand, certain states are notably 
low in “funetional illiteracy.” Thus, in New 
York, only 12 per cent, and in Illinois only 10 
per cent of males over 25 can be so classified 
in terms of a four-year-education criterion. 
Similarly, functional illiteracy in Iowa is rep- 
resented by four per cent only. 

Now these considerations are of utmost sig- 
In one community, a rather marked 
degree of academic attainment is necessary if 
one is to be considered literate while in another 


nifieance. 


very meager attainments are thought of as char- 
acteristics of both the literate and the illiterate. 

The problem of literacy is further compli- 
cated by the fact that certain racial groups con- 
tribute a disproportionately high per cent of 
“functional illiterates.” Thus, over 40 per cent 
of Negroes would be so classified while only a 
little over seven per cent of native whites can 
be considered functionally illiterate. Again, one 
need not search long for the cause of this con- 
dition. 
are decidedly underprivileged in educational op- 
portunity. It is patently unfair to use the term 
illiterate to refer to large numbers of persons 
who, although they may possess good ability, 
have been denied the educational opportunity 
to become literate. Moreover, in certain com- 
munities, minimum literacy skills only are re- 


Negroes in certain parts of America 
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quired for making a desirable social adjustment. 
Beeause of these and other facts, there is need 
for careful investigation concerning the nature 
Obvi- 


ously, if one community accepts a reading and 


and extent of illiteracy in this country. 


writing ability at the fourth-grade grammar- 

school level as a criterion of literacy and an- 

other is willing to accept the ability to write 
, ‘pf 

one’s name as a standard, uniformity ean hardly 

More- 

over, even when an arbitrary basis is selected 


be expected when quotas are estimated. 


such as the completion of a fourth-grade eduea- 
tion, the actual relationship of this attainment 
to literacy is anything but clear, since there is 
still a wide variance in edueational standards 
throughout the country. The completion of four 
years of formal schooling in one part of the 
country results in academic attainment very dif- 
ferent from that which results from four years 
in another section. 

From all available statistics, we may assume 
that functional illiteracy probably is present in 
from 10-15 per cent of the general population 
of adults. But what do such statistics mean? 
Does this mean that something like ten million 
men and women cannot read or write sufficiently 
well to meet their own needs and the needs of 
Are we justified in assum- 
120 
literate; that they can read and write sufficiently 


their communities? 
ing that the remaining millions are all 
well to carry on as effective citizens in their 
daily life? 

The answer to all these questions will prob- 
ably be, “I don’t know.” 
completely at a loss as to the nature and mag- 


As a result we are left 
nitude of the problem. What is worse, we are 
left with little knowledge as to what goal we 
should strive for in planning the future. 

What, then, is the action to be taken to over 
come this situation? The following suggestions 
seem justifiable : 

First, it is desirable to set up adequate criteria 
of literacy based upon functional requirements 
rather than upon arbitrary levels of academic 
attainment or schooling. Thus, it would be well 
to inquire: What degree of knowledge and skill 
is necessary in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
in order that a man may make a desirable social 
and economic adjustment in a typical American 
community? What 
nomie demands for oral and written expression 


are these social and eco- 
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and for arithmetic in the typical American com- 
munity? It is impossible to answer these ques- 
tions at the present time. But answers to them 
should be sought through careful research. 


What 
that, after school attendance has been diseon- 


levels of attainment are necessary so 


tinued, a man will still be able to use sueccess- 
fully the skills that he has acquired at school? 
Must the average person have experienced six or 
even eight years of schooling in order to be able 
to satisfy minimum literacy requirements for an 
effective life pattern? Moreover, it might be 
desirable to inquire further: What is the level 
of academic attainment commensurate with in- 
telligent participation in, and enjoyment of, life 
in a democratic social order? Answers to these 
questions should be sought in an effort to pro- 
vide a functionally effective and socially useful 
definition of literacy. 

It is fitting to point out that the literaey eri- 
terion should be based not only upon the ability 
to perform the mechanics of reading and writ- 
ing, but more particularly upon the ability to 
comprehend and utilize language. Thus, lan- 
guage facility is also an important considera- 
tion to be studied in devising literacy standards. 

Since a relationship should exist between 
functional literacy and the academic instruction 
offered in the publie schools an increased in- 
terest should be 
nearly uniform instruction during the first four 
grades throughout the Attainment 
should be expressed in a highly functionalized 


shown in establishing more 


country. 


form so that the attainment, for example, of 
fourth-grade proficiency in the basie subjeets 
would actually be a meaningful concept from 
the standpoint of literacy. 

Not only is a criterion of literacy needed, but 
there is also a great need to improve the con- 
numbers of illiterates who are 


dition of vast 


not in the Army. Moreover, a program of edu- 
cation should be so closely articulated with a 
functional criterion of literacy that publie edu- 
cation will prevent the development of illiteracy. 
that 
ally illiterate men who are not in the U. 


funetion- 
S. A. 
Certainly, there is a great need for a corrective 
Fune- 


It is estimated there are many 


or rehabilitory program for this group. 
tionally effective programs should be organized. 


Suitable texts and other teaching aids should be 


utilized for these groups. 
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There is a great need for instructional mate- 
rials at the adult level that are primarily adapted 
to the adult point of view. The use of children’s 
textbooks for the instruction of adults has been 
highly unsuecessful while properly constructed 
material based upon adult life problems within 
the experience of the student usually is highly 
Full utilization of visual-education 
Above all, attention 


successful. 
techniques should be made. 
should be paid to securing results speedily so 
that the individual can rapidly apply his gains 
in language to the process of living in his com- 
munity. {One cannot afford to overlook the fact 
that training of the illiterate must, of necessity, 
be conducted (a) on a voluntary basis, (b) after 
a normal day’s work, and (c) under the adverse 
conditions of evening classes that are not infre- 
quently crowded, poorly lighted, and badly ven- 
tilated. As a result, increased effort to stimulate 
interest and strong motivation is necessary. The 
individual must be made to realize that six or 
eight weeks of work will yield him a recogniz- 
able return if the program is to be truly sue- 
cessful. The edueator, on the other hand, must 
realize that edueation without a goal that has 
meaning for the individual is merely an ideal— 
and perhaps not a very desirable one at that. 

Improved teacher-training programs for in- 
struetors in adult subjects are 
needed. Existing courses in elementary educa- 
tion, while theoretically valuable, are pragmati- 
cally open to serious criticism in that they fail 


elementary 


to emphasize the necessity for developing in- 
genuity in the teacher. Nowhere in the entire 
field of education is it so important that the 
teacher be capable of great flexibility in utiliz- 
ing teaching methods and in understanding the 
problems of the learner. Training in the tech- 
niques of visual education, in applied psycholog- 
ical procedures for meaning and intepreting the 
students’ abilities, and in building programs of 
instruction for individual training is highly im- 
portant if the instructor is to be really effective. 


Morton A. SEIDENFELD 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL, A.G.D. 


CREED OF A PROSPECTIVE TEACHER 


Tue future of edueation looks brighter when 
we find prospective teachers writing voluntarily 
of their beliefs and hopes, as in the statement 
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below. It was written by Violet Mae Nagle of 
Annville (Pa.) in a elass in Introduction to 
Edueation at the Pennsylvania State College. 


SHALL I BE A TEACHER? 


Yes, I shall be a teacher. I have not decided on 
the spur of the moment to be a teacher because I 
wouldn’t make a good nurse, or a good stenogra- 
pher, but because I would make a good teacher, 
beeause I have always wanted to be a teacher. It 
would never be a boring job for me since I am 
interested in people, interested in my subject, in- 
terested in methods of teaching. I am healthy and 
should be able to take the mental strain very easily. 
Also, I have lived in a small town all my life and 
so will be quite aceustomed to being in the publie 
eye and conforming to the community without hav- 
ing it hamper my own personal life. 

The type of position in the community is very 
satisfactory to me. The remuneration is not large, 
The surroundings 
The 
hours of work, counting also the hours outside the 
classroom, are not forbidding. offers 


many Opportunities for further education, travel, 


but it is regular and dependable. 
in which I would work would be pleasant ones. 


Teaching 


other work in summer vaeations. 


There is also much more independence in this type 


recreation, or 


of work than in many others. This offers many 


opportunities for originality and creative ability, 
which will make teaching fun. 

And so I shall be a teacher because I want to 
teach and I feel that I have the qualifications and 
capabilities necessary. I’m interested in the work, 
interested in young people, possess an ability to 
impart knowledge and keep discipline, which will be 
improved by further college study, and I do have a 
sense of humor which will be helpful in the elass- 
room. I am studious by nature and will sincerely 
do my best in my work. I have considered all the 
phases of teaching, the responsibilities of the job 
in relation to the state, the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages, and I still want to be a teacher. 

I shall be a teacher. 

C. O. WILLIAMS 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SLIDEFILMS 


Wit the present widespread and ever-in- 
creasing use of slidefilms in teaching, and the 
growing number of new users of the medium 
who have had little or no past experience with it, 
the question has arisen: Are teachers generally 
using the proper techniques in visualized in- 
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struction that go far in determining the final 
result? 

Investigations made in this connection indi- 
eated clearly that there is much the instruetor 
may learn regarding the “do’s” and “don’t’s” of 
teaching with slidefilms which, when followed, 
will not only provide smoother and more efficient 
sessions, but will also save the instructor's time 
and labor and prevent possible embarrassments. 

Pointers on this subject have been incorpo 
new reading or diseussional 


rated in a type 


slidefilm consisting of 80 frames—photographs, 


The 


subject is divided into sequences as follows: 


charts, drawings, and pictorial exhibits. 


1. Preparing the Classroom 
2. The Projector, and Its Use 


He Oo 


The Projector in the Classroom Itself 
Individual Use of the 
“Refresher” 


5. Use of the Slidefilm as a Reference Library 


Slidefilm as a 


Here are some typical pointers for instructors 
who wish to get the most out of their visualized 


classes, pictured and explained: 


The classroom should be made ready before the 
students gather. 

The room should be reasonably dark, but no dark 
ening is necessary for small groups of from 10 to 
15 persons. 

The sereen should be in the darkest part of the 
room. 

The sereen should be high enough to give all an 
unobstructed view of the pictures, 
draft—a 


sereen makes an out-of-foeus image. 


Never place the screen in a waving 

Place the projector just far enough back from 
the sereen so that the image will fill it. 

Have the projector high enough so that the heads 
of the students will not obstruct the picture. 

A small rug thrown over the projeetor cord will 
prevent people tripping over it. 

Tie the projector cord around the table-leg so the 
projector won’t fall over if some one does trip 
over it. 

There are also sequences which show how im 
ages may be projected on the blackboard and 
chalk 


study; how the projector may be taken into a 


tracings made of them for permanent 
school shop and the pictured patterns of pro- 
ceedures followed in a work project by throwing 
the image on floor, wall, or ceiling; and how 
slidefilms may be filed in a ease and used as a 


ready reference library. 
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Copies of this slidefilm, “Tips on Slidefilms,” 
may be secured by any teacher or school for the 


nominal sum of 65 cents each from The Jam 


te . 
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“EDUCATION BETWEEN TWO 


WORLDS” 
Education between Two Worlds. By ALEXAN- 
DER MEIKLEJOHN. Pp. 303. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1942. $3.00. 


Many look to edueation today as the panacea 
for all human ills. The author of this book is 
no exception. It is his contention that, at the 
root of our international and national problems, 
political, economic, and social problems, and the 
problems of community life and individual con- 
duet, lie the theory and practice of education. 

The major problem raised is whether the 
transition from the church as the chief eduea- 
tional agency to the functioning of the state in 
That this 
transition is nothing short of a revolution is 
clear from the history of education in the past 


this capacity has been a_ blunder. 


three hundred The author finally con- 


cludes that the transition has not been a blun- 


years. 


der; it represents a change from myth to fact. 
The 
exclusively, become the ageney for the education 
And who is the state? 


state must increasingly, and apparently 
of youths and adults. 
Not the community, nor the nation, but a world- 
state. A new world must be born out of the 
dead world of the past, and it is this new world 
n 

Teach- 


ers, parents, and the church must become agents 


that must give meaning to education. 


of the state to induct youth into this world 
culture and world-state. 

We should note briefly by 
this world-statism in eduea- 
Chris- 


what logie the 
author arrives at 
tion. Here are the major contentions. 
tianity has failed to make its principles of 
brotherhood effective in the practical life of 
man. Instead it has allied itself in Protestant- 
ism with the social and economic system known 
as Capitalism. This Protestant-Capitalistie eul- 
ture received its greatest impetus from the Puri- 
tan, John Locke, in his “Thoughts Concerning 
Edueation.” 
gard the empiricist, John Locke, as a represen- 
This eulture provided 


(It is historically ineorrect to re- 


tative of Puritanism.) 


one realm, that of religion and conscience, for 





the salvation of souls, and another in which 
“mankind falls apart into groups, classes, sects, 
factions, nations, individuals, which, seeking 
ach its own ends, inevitably plunge into hatred 
and strife, one against another.” The second 
realm consisting of these groups is guided by 
prudence rather than by ethical norms. 

In the middle of the 19th century Matthew 
Arnold (the author could have used Horace 
Mann’s name as well) was among those who ree- 
ognized the fallacy of this dualism. ‘“He became 
a resolute and outspoken advocate of govern- 
ment edueation. He would have been unwilling 
to see the influence of religion taken out of the 
schools. . And yet his experience with pri- 
vate and ‘religious’ control of teaching forced 
him to turn to the state as, at least, an escape 
from evils.” 

Following Locke’s separation of the realm of 
conscience, which he regarded as man’s authority 
in his relation to God, and the realm of pru- 
dence, which is concerned with secular affairs, 
the forces of disintegration took on added 
momentum. The church continued to teach 
piety and virtue, but the government and other 
secular interests taught the ways of prudence. 
“Learning is no longer a following of Divine 
reason. It is an instrument of worldly success.” 

How shall we remedy this conflict? The 
author takes his cue from Rousseau, and espe- 
cially from the “Social Contract” in which 
“Rousseau discovers the absolute authority of a 
General Will. This General Will must become 
our ‘pattern of culture.’ It is the will of ‘we 
the people.’” It is to this world-state that the 
individual must subordinate everything. And 
that state must legislate for the individual as it 
“sees fit.” 

The author examines the pragmatic philoso- 
phy of John Dewey as an instrument for educa- 
tion in this new world-state. He finds it wanting 


chiefly on two counts. First, its “war cries” 


against the dualism in the social structure are 
given more weight than its positive emphasis 
upon the new technique of intelligence. Second, 
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Dewey’s views on the social whole fail to empha- 
size the unity and power necessary to effect a 
“pattern of culture.” Rousseau’s organie con- 
ception is a better one. 

Hence, the author turns to Rousseau for the 
basis of our world-state. He joins hands with 
this 18th-eentury naturalist in ruling God and all 
eternal verities out of this universe. Man is 
not even a rational animal but a “political ani- 
mal,’ an individual only as an integral unit in 
the General Will, “we the people.” 
whole is no aggregation of self-seeking pressure 


This social 


groups and parts, but a “brotherhood” by con- 
tract, by social agreement. The loss of religious 
faith is a “shattering experience,’ we must 
admit, but it is a fact. The myth of God, of the 
Bible, and of Jesus Christ must be replaced by 
the facet of brotherhood by social contract. 
When so organized, the state can teach, for 
it will have something to teach. This teaching 
will consist in the induction of youth into the 
world-state by appeal to reason or reasonable- 
The universe is unreason, but man 
In this 


ness In man. 
can be made reasonable by education. 
process only lies the hope of a new world-order. 
“We know what teaching is only as we see and 
feel what the free spirit of man is trying to do 
and to be.” 

How shall we evaluate this logic? In part 
the exposition (and I believe I have correctly 
repeated in substance the reasoning of the 
author) represents to many readers its own criti- 
To refute the author’s logie and eonelu- 
sions would require another book. After read- 
ing this treatise, I advise that the reader turn to 
a little volume by D. Mortyn Lloyd-Jones, “The 
Plight of Man and the Power of God,” as an 
antidote. 

The author represents a growing movement of 


cism. 


secularism and atheism in our contemporary 
thought and life. The pragmatic philosophy of 
Dewey has promoted this movement greatly, but 
fails to go the whole way. It still retains a 
dignity of individual personality which is rooted 
in the Christian culture. Dewey, however, has 
difficulty in reconciling his social emphasis with 
his views of the individual. In that Dr. Meikle- 
john is correct. But the author of this treatise 
goes the whole way and joins hands with Rous- 
seau’s organic views of society and subordinates 
the individual to a world-state, the General Will. 
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The greatest fallacy underlying both Dewey's 
and Meiklejohn’s views in edueation is their 
estimate of man. Man as a son of nature ean 
be improved by improving the community, the 
nation, the world, they say. It never occurs to 
them that to improve the community fundamen- 
Like 


Rousseau, they find sin in the environment and 


tally, the individual must be improved. 
not in man. The brotherhood among men that 
the author seeks through enforcing the General 
Will by a world-state can only come from within 
through the transformation of individuals. 
When reading this book, one is reminded of a 
scene that took place before a Roman governor. 
The governor represented the “pattern of cul- 
ture” of his day. Before him stood two men. 
One, a man who had violated moral and civil 
laws. The other, a man, the God-man, free from 
any guilt, so acknowledged by the governor 
himself. The multitude was asked whom he, the 


governor, should release unto them. The crowd 


’ 


answered, “Barabbas.” The author takes his 
cue from the eecentrie and immoral Rousseau, 
When we take 


our cue from Jesus, we arrive at no world-state 


and he speaks for many today. 


that will induct us all, by force, into an atheistic 
culture, but at a society of free men who are 
ealled upon to “know the truth, and the truth 
the shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” Even 


shall make you free,’ and “if Son 


Dr. Dewey 


by reference. 


‘alls Jesus an “excellent authority” 
Unless our coming new world- 
order is based on Him, it will fail again. Rous- 
seau’s naturalism cannot sustain a brotherhood 
of free men. Rousseau himself failed to recon- 
cile “Emile” with his “Social Contract.” 

Yes, the “free” spirit of man is still trying 
to do and to be what it has tried to do and be 
throughout history, especially since the days of 
the Renaissance: to set God aside, to break the 
bonds of responsibility to the absolute. Since 
the Renaissance days this spirit of man has 
found expression in the rationalism and skepti- 
cism of the 18th century, has gained further 
momentum through the scientism of the 19th 
century, and in the 20th century finds its ex- 
pression in instrumentalism—pragmatism and 
naturalism. In the hands of such forces the 
Christian Church has reason to fear a world- 
state with its unmatched power, for it will perse- 


cute those who find their highest loyalty, not in 
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Foundations for the San 
Schools. Pp. 109. San 
District, 93 Grove Street. 
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1943. 
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Seconda UT] 
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6 
CurtTI, MERLE. The Growth of American Thought. 
Pp. xx + 848. Illustrated. Harper. 1943. 
Diseu ing “The American Adaptation of the Euro 
pean Heritage,” “The Growth of Americanism, | 
Patrician Leadership,” ‘‘Democratic Upheaval, 
“Triumph of Nationalism in Social and Political 
Thought “The Assertion of Individualism in a 
Corporate Age of Applied Science,” “Optimism En 
counters Diversion, Criticism and Contraction.” 
To be reviewed in a later number of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY 
a 
‘¢Edueation for Vietory.’’ Annual Report, Se 
wanhaka Central High School, District No. 2, 
Floral Park, N. Y. Pp. 43. 1943. 
. 
Frank Co ly hy A Realist in Education. Pp. x + 572 


The Macmillan Company, 60 5th Ave., New York 
Ll, 1943. 


The Detroit 


$4.00, 
staff offers “a biography 


public-school 
biography that is biased 


that is history, and a i 
This is the story of an educator, his milieu, and 
his product, written in his time and of his times.” 
oe 
General Education Board Annual Report, 1942. 
Pp. ix + 120. Published by the board, 49 West 
19th St., New York. 1943. 
* 
JONES JOHN PRICcI ditor , The Yearbook of 


Philanthropy 1942-43. Pp. xili+ 75. The 
PY, | 
Inter-River Press, 150 Nassau St., New York 7 


1945. 
Information and statistics covering American phi 
lanthropy since the year 1920, with charts and 
tables 
. 
LOVEJOY, ARTHUR QO, Education and World Peace 
Problem VII, Pp. 26. 1943. 
Copies may be secured from Leland M. Goodrich, 
Universities Committee on Postwar’ International 
Problems (the publisher), 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
e 
MELVIN, A. GORDON, People’s World. Pp, 26; 
The John Day Co, 1943. $1 50, 
constructive changes that must come to 


Discusses 
America when the war is ove! 


= 
Frep G. (prepared by). Hints for 
Leaders of Discussion Groups 
Michigan Official Publications, 


STEVENSON, 
Organizers and 
University of 
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gan Extension Service. 
STREBEL, RALPH F. Education for International 
Freedom and Justice (The J. Richard Street 
Lecture for 1943). Pp. 32. Syracuse Univer- 

sity. 1943. 50¢. 


Pp. 14. University of Michi- 
1943. 


‘*Teachers in Connecticut Public Schools—A Per 
sonnel Study.’’ Bulletin XXXI.- Pp. 117. 

1943. 

The study was a joint undertaking of the Connecti- 

cut State Teachers Association and the State De 

partment of Education. 


’ 

The Teaching of Reading in the San Francisco 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Pp. 47. San 
Francisco Unified School District. 1943-44. 

* 

THOMAS, EvAN. Ambulance in Africa. Pp. x+ 

175. D. Appleton-Century. 1943. $2.00. 


The story of the writer’s travels and work in the 
Near Kast and Africa, covering a period of 15 
months. 

e 


Wor, ANNA W. M. (editor). When Children Ask 
About Sex. Pp. 16. Child Study Association 
of America, Ine., 221 West 57th St., New York 
19. 1943. 20¢. 





Collective Insurance 


College staff is insured as a group, 
economically and without medical 
examination, but each individual has 
a separate policy. 


Designed especially to coordinate 
with college retirement plans. 


Developed for colleges by “The Col- 
lege World’s Insurance Company.” 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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